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for he still writes fx, considering dx to be constant and equal to unity. He is beginning to grasp the infinitesimal nature of his calculus, and that infinitesimals are not to be neglected because of their intrinsic smallness, but because of their smallness with respect to other quantities which come into the same equations and are finite; but he is far from being certain about it as yet, as is evidenced by the discussion as to whether d(v/^} = dv/d^ or not. However, the whole manuscript marks a distinct advance on anything that has gone before. From now on he probably discards geometry, and refers to Descartes, Gregory and Barrow only for examples to show how much superior is his method to theirs. I put his final reading of Barrow down to the interval between the date of this manuscript, ii November, 1675, and November, 1676; it is at this time that he inserts his sign of integration in the margins of the theorems. The next person that examines the originals of these manuscripts (I am convinced that this is very necessary), should carefully see whether the ink used for the note "novi dudum" (which I have mentioned) is the same as that used for the sign of integration; also the other books that were used by Leibniz in his self-education should be searchingly scrutinized for clues.
The last remark I have to make is one of astonishment at the errors in the algebraical work which brings this essay to a close, and to a less degree throughout the essay; for we have seen the accuracy to which Leibniz has attained in a previous manuscript; of course, a great deal of erroneous work can be explained by supposing none too careful transcription; but a re-examination of the whole of the Leibnizian remains should include a careful scrutiny on the point as to whether some of the extracts given by Gerhardt are not the work of pupils of Leibniz, whose writing would naturally be somewhat similar. Perhaps too some of those early geometrical theorems might be un-